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VI 

WE are told that with the general proletarization of the 
masses, with the concentration of capital and the 
numerical diminution of capitalist magnates, a parallel 
process takes place which makes the existing mode of produc- 
tion not only intolerable but untenable. It is the progressive 
impoverishment, the rapidly increasing misery, the economic 
sinking and physical degeneration of the proletariat which make 
a social revolution mandatory upon suffering humanity under 
pain of starvation. In the words of the Communist Manifesto : 

The modern laborer, . . . instead of rising with the progress of in- 
dustry, sinks deeper and deeper below the conditions of existence of 
his own class. He becomes a pauper, and pauperism develops more 
rapidly than population and wealth. And here it becomes evident that 
the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling class in society and 
to impose its conditions of existence upon society as an overriding law. 
It is unfit to rule , because it is incompetent to assure an existence to its 
slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink into 
such a state that it has to feed him instead of being fed by him. So- 
ciety can no longer live under this bourgeoisie ; in other words, its ex- 
istence is no longer compatible with society. 2 

This doctrine of increasing misery, which was later elaborated 
by Marx in his Capital, is based upon observations and facts 
of his time. These facts Marx interpreted theoretically in a 
brilliant way. 

Behind this doctrine of increasing misery was an original 
theory of wages. It was not the " iron law " of wages, as some 
recent writers claim. 3 There is nothing specifically socialistic 

1 For earlier parts of this study see Political Science Quarterly, XXIII (June, 
1908), 193-219, (December, 1908), 652-689. 

9 Communist Manifesto, p. 31. 

3 So, for instance, Rossignol, Orthodox Socialism, pp. 9, 26, and W. H. Mallock, 
Socialism (The National Civic Federation, New York, n. d.), p. 10. 
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about the iron law of wages. It is Ricardo's theory, to which 
Lassalle added the adjective iron, and which Marx for many ex- 
cellent reasons contemptuously rejected. 1 The iron law of 
wages, while an effective weapon in the hands of so great an 
agitator as Lassalle, gave as such no reasonable assurance that 
the end of the wage system was near. A generation ago wages 
represented the laborer's cost of living ; a generation from now 
wages would, according to the iron law, still represent the 
laborer's cost of living. There is no reason to assume that the 
wage-earners of the future will necessarily oppose the wage 
system any more than the laborers of the past have opposed it. 
On the other hand, a doctrine that asserts as inevitable a pro- 
gressively increasing misery of the working class gives reason- 
able assurance that the wage-earners will increasingly and pro- 
gressively oppose the existing economic system. 

Furthermore, the industrial revolution was followed by an 
era of progressive diminution of wages. Wages were obviously 
sinking rapidly, not only below the demands of the standard of 
living but actually in many instances below the possible re- 
quirements of physical existence. Was this phenomenon taken 
into account by the Ricardian doctrine? In 1835 tne Gov- 
ernor-General of India reported : " The misery hardly finds a 
parallel in the history of commerce. The bones of the cotton 
weavers are bleaching the plains of India." And the situation 
of Europe's weavers was not much better. Consider, for in- 
stance, the following official figures, quoted by Professor von 
Schulze-Gaevernitz : 

1 Marx wrote to Bracke in 1875: " Von dem ' ehernen Lohngesetz' gehort Las- 
salle bekanntlich nichts als das den Goetheschen ' ewigen, ehernen, grossen Gesetzen ' 
entlehnte Wort, 'ehern.' Das Wort ' ehern' ist eine Signative, woran sich die 
Rechtgllubigen erkennen. Nehme icb aber das Gesetz mit Lassalle's Stempel und 
daher in seinem Sinn, so muss ich es auch mit seiner Begriindung nehmen. Und 
was ist sie ! Wie Lange schon kurz nach Lassalle's Tod zeigte: die (von Lange 
selbst gepredigte) Malthus'sche Bevolkerungstheorie. Ist dies aber richtig, so kann 
ich wieder das Gesetz nicht aufheben und wenn ich hundertmal die Lohnarbeit 
aufhebe, weil das Gesetz dann nicht nur das System der Lohnarbeit sondern jedes 
gesellschaftliche System beherrscht. Gerade hierauf fussend, haben seit fiinfzig 
Jahren und linger die Oekonomisten bewiesen, das der Sozialismus das Naturbe- 
gr&ndete nicht aufheben sondern nur verallgemeinern, gleichzeitig iiber die Ober- 
flache der Gesellschaft verteilen k5nne." Neue Zeit, Jahrgang IX (1891), vol. 1, 
p. 570. 
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On an average good weavers in Bolton earned weekly : 

s. d. lbs. wheat flour lbs. oatmeal 

1797-1804 26 8 = 100 or 142 

1804-1811 20 = 79 or 115 

1811-1818 14 7 = 60 or 79 

1818-1825 89= 48 or 64 

1825-1832 64= 28 or 48 

The stuff in question was at the time not yet produced by the power- 
loom. It permitted, therefore, the chance of far more favorable 
remuneration than the production, for example of printing calico. 
There were even wages as low as 2s. to 3s. weekly. 1 

The Silesian weavers were even worse off, they were actually 
dying of starvation. 2 All this misery was, from the point of 
view of our economic classics, a situation for which nature alone 
was to blame. 3 

The growth of pauperism, the degradation and degeneration 
of the laboring class in the first half of the nineteenth century 
were not invented by socialist agitators. The facts were so 
tangible that the most conservative economists of the time 
were the most emphatic in their condemnation of existing con- 
ditions and the first to demand checks and restrictions of the 
capitalist regime. The writings of the leading French and 
German economists and the speeches of Lord Ashley contain 
statements as drastic as any to be found in the socialist litera- 
ture. The Communist Manifesto contains an attack upon the 
family — an attack which, we believe, Marx himself in later 
years regretted. There we read : 

Abolition of the family ! Even the most radical flare up at this infa- 
mous proposal of the Communists. . . . The bourgeois clap-trap 

1 Schulze-Gaevemitz, The Cotton Trade in England and on the Continent (Lon- 
don, 1895), p. 31. 

2 J. W. Wolff in Deutsche* Burgerbuch fur 1845, pp. 174-202. 

s " A man who is born into a world already possessed, if he cannot get subsistence 
from his parents on whom he has a just demand, and if the society does not want his 
labour, has no claim of right to the smallest portion of food and, in fact, has no 
business to be where he is. At Nature's mighty feast there is no vacant cover for 
him. She tells him to be gone, and will quickly execute her own orders." Malthus, 
An Essay on the Principle of Population (2d ed., 1803), p. 531. 
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about the family and education, about the hallowed co- relation of 
parent and child become all the more disgusting, the more, by the 
action of modern industry, all family ties among the proletarians are 
torn asunder, and their children transformed into simple articles of 
commerce and instruments of labor. 1 

But no less respectable and conservative a scholar than Robert 
von Mohl was lamenting as early as 1 835, that the working-man's 
wife and children were confiscated by the factory system, and 
that family life was utterly destroyed among the industrial pro- 
letariat. 2 Nor was the accusation wholly unwarranted that the 
industrial system was demoralizing the wives and daughters of 
laboring men. It was rather a common observation that the 
women, who to so large an extent were replacing skilled male 
laborers, were thrown at each industrial crisis on the streets as 
prostitutes. We have, for instance, the following statement 
from the chief constable of Bolton, Mr. Harris: 

Unfortunate females who, in consequence of the cotton famine, were 
at its commencement thrown out of employment, have thereby become 
outcasts of society ; and now though trade has revived and work is 
plentiful they continue members of that unfortunate class and are 
likely to continue so. There are also in the borough more youthful 
prostitutes than I have known for the last twenty-five years." 

Yet, while acknowledging the unspeakable misery of the work- 
ing class, our classical political economy had no word of solace 
and no ray of hope for the toilers. Even as late as 1874 one 
of the last true-blue representatives of classical political econ- 
omy, Mr. Cairnes, had the admirable courage to state frankly 
and precisely his attitude. The possibility of any improvement 
of the living conditions of the industrial laborers 

1 Communist Manifesto, pp. 39, 40. 

1 " Uber die Nachteile, welche sowohl den Arbeitem selbst als dem Wohlstande- 
und der Sicherheit der gesammten biirgerlichen Gesellschaft von dem fabrikmissigen 
Betriebe der Industrie zugehen, und uber die Notwcndigkeit griindlicher Vorbeu- 
gungsmittel," in K. H. Rau's Archiv der politischtn Ockonomie und Polizeiwis- 
stnschaft (Heidelberg, 1835), vol. ii, pp. 145, 146, 148, 151, 156. 

'Reports of the Inspectors of Factories for the half year ending October 31, 1865. 
London, 1866, Parliamentary Papers, Session 1 February — 10 August, 1866, vol. 
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is confined within narrow barriers which cannot be passed, and the 
problem of their elevation is hopeless. As a body they will not rise at 
all. A few, more energetic or more fortunate than the rest, will from 
time to time escape, as they do now, from the ranks of their fellows to 
the higher walks of industrial life, but the great majority will remain 
substantially where they are. The remuneration of labor as such, 
skilled or unskilled can never rise much above its present level.' 

This was not so much an expression of a personal opinion as a 
logical deduction from the classical wage-fund doctrine, of 
which Mr. Cairnes was, if we are not mistaken, the last champ- 
ion. The tenacity with which political economy clung to so 
crude a doctrine as the wage-fund theory, a theory which was 
so palpably below the high mental level which its authors 
otherwise maintained, can be explained only psychologically. 
It was a semi-unconscious device for shirking all responsibility 
for the truly barbarous condition into which the British pro- 
letariat was sinking ; it was an ingenious apology for the neg- 
lect of all moral obligations by state and society, a strong de- 
fence of laissez /aire, putting all the blame for shame and crime 
and dishonor on the Almighty and his immutable laws. 

The wage-fund argument was, roughly speaking, that the 
general amount of capital is determined by society's past exer- 
tions, by the accumulated savings and profits of the past. Out 
of this sum a certain amount is required for plant and material, 
the amount being determined by the technical character of in- 
dustry. The free balance is the wage-fund, thus a fixed and 
predetermined amount. More than that amount the wage- 
earners cannot possibly receive, less than that amount they can- 
not obtain. The rate of wages therefore depends upon the 
number of wage-earners. Their number is the divisor, the 
wage fund the dividend. And here comes in the Malthusian 
doctrine. If the number of wage-earners is great, their wages 
are low. Low wages check the increase of population, and wages 
rise. There is, therefore, no use in blaming anybody or any- 
thing ; one might as well blame the four fundamental rules of 

'Cairnes, Some Leading Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded 
(London, 1874), p. 348. 
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arithmetic. The question of wages is a question of division. 
Should however the wage-earning population so decrease and 
wages so rise as to diminish profits, the accumulation of capital 
would thereby automatically be diminished, the wage-fund would 
contract, and wages be bound to sink again. Neither unionism 
nor legislation can affect the situation — not even if thereby the 
efficiency of the wage-earners be increased and the. profits of 
the capitalist class thus remain undiminished. As Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb have pointed out, this theory 

left no room for any elevation of the wage -earners even if the improve- 
ment justified itself by an increase in productive capacity. If one sec- 
tion of the wage-earners succeeded, by peaceful negotiation or law, in 
so bettering their own conditions of employment as positively to increase 
their productive efficiency, this would still bring no greater reward to 
the class as a whole. Though the increase in the cost of their labor 
might soon be made up to their employers by its greater product, yet 
this increased drain on the wage fund must automatically have depressed 
the condition and so lowered the efficiency of other sections, with the 
result that, though the inequality between the sections would have in- 
creased , the aggregate efficiency of the wage-earners as a whole would 
not have risen. Thus every factory act, which increased the immediate 
cost of woman or child labor, had to be paid for by a contemporaneous 
decrease in somebody's wages ; and every time a new expense for sani- 
tation or precaution against accidents was imposed on the capitalists, 
some of the wage-earners had automatically to suffer a diminution of 



Thus, as the reader can readily observe, any attempt to 
alleviate the living and working conditions of the laboring class 
could be resisted on high moral grounds: according to the 
laws of political economy the reform would hurt the very class 
it sought to help ! " For a time, indeed, a natural influence 
may be dammed back, but only to act, ultimately, with ac- 
cumulated force. In the long run, God's laws will overwhelm 
all human obstructions." * Consequently those who objected 

1 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy (London, 1902), p. 607. The 
italics are mine. 

1 James Stirling, Trade Unionism (1889), p. 27, quoted in Webb's Industrial 
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to the most ruthless methods of exploiting child labor were 
charged with betraying the very palladium of British liberties, 
with " undermining the laws of political economy, with assailing 
God's own established order." And thus we see a Harriet 
Martineau lamenting in 1833 over the first faint regulations of 
child labor. Shocked as she was by the official disclosures in 
regard to the subject, she could not tolerate any legislative in- 
terference, any social control ; it was against political economy. 
But a woman's heart is not without mercy, so she hoped that 
children engaged in industry might die ! " The case of those 
wretched factory children seems desperate; the only hope 
seems to be that the race will die out in two or three genera- 
tions; by which time machinery may be found to do their 
work better than their miserable selves." * Miss Martineau for- 
got that machines were invented precisely for the purpose of 
substituting child labor for skilled adult labor. 

But Marx remembered it; he knew Ure's Philosophy of 
Manufactures by heart. 2 And yet Marx and Engels did not 
escape the dogmatic fascination of the " economic law." It is 
this circumstance which stamped Marx as a classical economist. 
In the fifties Marx, and Engels also, regarded any attempt to 
regulate economic conditions by the law of the land as fruitless 
meddling, reactionary in its effect. We find them anathematiz- 

Democracy, p. 611. Mr. Stirling was after all but a commonplace interpreter of 
"God's laws." The palm in this line belongs to the English economist, the Rev. 
J. Townsend, who wrote under the name " The Wellwisher of Mankind " against 
the Poor Law. In his masterpiece, which lived to see a second edition — A Disserta- 
tion on the Poor Laws (London, 1817), pp. 39-41, quoted by Marx, Capital, I, pp. 
602, 603 — he explains to us that the poor are improvident and multiply rapidly in 
order " that there may always be some to fulfil the most servile, the most sordid and 
the most ignoble offices in the community. The stock of human happiness is thereby 
much increased, whilst the more delicate are not only relieved from drudgery . . . 
but are left without interruption to pursue those callings which are suited to their 
various dispositions." The Poor Law " tends to destroy the harmony and beauty, 
the symmetry and order of that system which God and Nature have established in the 
world." 

•Harriet Martineau's Autobiography, by Maria W. Chapman (London, 1877), 
vol. iii, p. 87. Quoted in Webb, op. cit., p. 608. 

8 " The effect of substituting the self-acting mule for the common mule is to dis- 
charge the greater part of men spinners and to retain adolescents and children." 
Ure, Philosophy of Manufactures (London, 1835), p. 23. 
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ing the ten-hour law in language worthy of Nassau Senior. 
" The whole social development of England depends upon 
the development and progress of its industry. All institu- 
tions, which interfere with its progress, which try to regulate 
and control it . . . are reactionary and untenable." * From 
this classical doctrine Marx and Engels, however, drew 
the conclusion that, since reforms cannot mend the situation, 
the economic development is bound to lead to a revolution. 
" And so the only solution of the ten-hour problem, as of all 
problems arising from the antagonism of capital and labor, is 
the proletarian revolution." 2 

There are two mutually exclusive principles: the one of 
social control and state intervention; the other of consistent 
laissez faire, the state guaranteeing property and free contract 
and then limiting its functions to those of a policeman and night- 
watchman. It is obvious that economic tendencies can be 
watched, checked and modified from the point of view of the 
first principle, but from the other point of view these tendencies 
are manifestations of immanent and sovereign laws, independent 
of our desires and our actions. Classical political economy 
represented at the same time advocacy of the free-trade prin- 
ciple and a theoretical explanation of the phenomena which 
arise under free trade. 

In his Capital Marx abandoned his old view of the ten-hour 
bill and became an inconsistent advocate of social control, but 
he remained a typical classical free-trader in his theory. He 
took for granted that the capitalist mode of production is based 
on non-interference and free trade, and, with exceptional acu- 
men, he worked out its laws and tendencies, which pointed to a 

1 " War die Zehnstundenbill hauptsachlich von Reaktionaren vertreten, und aus- 
schliesslich von reaktionaren Klassen durchgeselzt worden, so sehen wir hier, dass 
wie sie in die Welt durchgesetzt wurde, eine durchaus reaktionare Massregel war. 
Die ganze gesellschaftliche Entwicklung Englands ist gebunden an die Entwicklung, 
an den Fortschritt der Industrie. Alle Institutionen, die diesen Fortschritt hemtnen, 
die ihn beschranken oder nach ausser ihm liegenden Massstaben regeln und beherrschen 
wollen, sind reaktionar, sind unhaltbar und miissen ihm erliegen." In Marx's Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung, Heft 4 (London, 1850), p. 13. 

2 Ibid., p. 16. See also Gesammelte Schriften von Karl Marx und Friedrich 
Engels, vol. iii (Stuttgart, 1902), p. 395. 
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general cataclysm of capitalist society and to a social revolution. 
Yet Marx himself witnessed the passing of the laissez faire 
stage of English capitalism and the reintroduction of social con- 
trol — the ten-hour bill, the factory acts etc. He appreciated 
their importance. There is abundant proof that he realized 
that he was witnessing the victory of a new principle. But it 
was too late; his theory was made up and was fixed in his 
mind. As a theory, it was profound, but it was unrelated to 
the transformation which was going on before his eyes. Las- 
salle's prediction that Marx would be a combination of a Hegel 
turned economist and a Ricardo turned socialist * was completely 
verified. Marx did develop and apply the economic principles 
of Ricardo, and the change of tableaus in Hegel's historical 
process he expected from the self-destruction of capitalism. 
He was on the lookout for a death certificate, and did not notice 
that the factory acts and social control signified either a new 
lease of life for capitalism or the new tableau he was looking 
for, the dawn of a new era. 

Now let us see how Marx came to this doctrine of increasing 
misery as a law of capitalist society. The iron law of wages, 
as we have already seen, did not account for the actual steady 
sinking of wages. Nor was the Malthusian side of the iron-law 
doctrine acceptable to Marx. Neither of these theories made 
any such impression upon him as that which he received from 
Andrew Ure's discussion of the purport and effect of machinery : 

The effect of improvements in machinery not merely in superseding 
the necessity for the employment of the same quality of adult labor as 
before, in order to produce a given result, but in substituting one de- 
scription of human labor for another, the less skilled for the more 
skilled, juvenile for adult, female for male, causes a fresh disturbance 
in the rate of wages. 2 

Upon these facts, which were matters of common observation, 

1 " . . . Aber gerade datum eben verlangt es mich so, das dreibandige Ungeheuer 
des Sozialist gewordenen Ricardo, des Oekonom gewordenen Hegel — denn dieses 
beides musst und wirst Du vereinigen — auf meinem Studirtisch zu sehen." Briefe 
von Ferdinand Lassalle an Karl Marx (Stuttgart, 1902), p. 30. The letter cited is 
dated May 12, 185 1. 

*Ure, Philosophy of Manufactures (London, 1835), p. 321. 
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Marx built his theory of wages and population. From these 
data it followed that in industrial society a surplus population, 
pauperism of the unemployed and low wages of the employed 
are due to technical improvements. While Malthus's law may 
apply to plants or animals, it is not written for modern indus- 
trial life, since an entirely new element comes in, that of indus- 
trial technique, and this element is the decisive one. In fact, 
without a large surplus population of operatives, without an in- 
dustrial reserve army, capitalist industry could not exist, since 
it could not adjust itself to the fluctuations which are essential 
to an unorganized competitive mode of production. Without a 
reserve army on call, the times of prosperity could not be util- 
ized, and the increased demand could not be supplied for lack 
of factory hands. This reserve army is created and maintained 
by the introduction of new machinery or by technical improve- 
ment of the old. It acts as a dead weight of pauperism upon 
the active industrial army. Wages are depressed and become 
insufficient for the physical maintenance of the laborers' fam- 
ilies. The improved machinery permits the employment of 
women and children, the insufficient wages of the men compel 
it. Thus the proletarian family is destroyed; it becomes a 
group of factory hands. The large amount of " constant" capi- 
tal, i. e. capital invested in the plant, suggests its longer and in- 
tenser utilization. As a result comes the prolongation of the 
working day. "When a laborer," quotes Nassau Senior, a 
cotton manufacturer, " lays down his spade, he renders useless 
a capital worth eightpence. When one of our people leaves 
the mill he renders useless a capital that has cost ^100,000."" 
Therefore the demand for longer hours, a demand which the 
laborer cannot resist because of the competition of the indus- 
trial reserve. Machinery, as Ure explained, turns the flanks of 
the laboring army and compels it to " surrender at discretion " ; 
and every bit of machinery " confirms the great doctrine al- 
ready propounded, that when capital enlists science into her 
service the refractory hand of labor will always be taught 
docility." * 

1 Senior, Letters on the Factory Acts (London, 1837), pp. 13, 14. 
a Ure, op. cit., pp. 368-370 et passim. 
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If Ure explained the origin of an industrial reserve army, 
Professor Merivale, whose writings Marx studied, suggested the 
industrial reserve army as an indispensable condition for modern 
industry. If as a result of bad times the unemployed should 
emigrate to some other country, reasoned Merivale, then with 
the return of prosperity there will not be a sufficient supply for 
the increased demand of labor. The factory hands may get 
better wages; they may breed, according to Malthus, more 
freely ; but still — 

However rapid reproduction may be , it takes , at all events , the space 
of a generation to replace the loss of adult labor. Now, the profits of 
our manufacturers depend mainly on the power of making use of the 
prosperous moment when demand is brisk, and thus compensating 
themselves for the interval during which it is slack. This power is 
secured to them only by the command of machinery and of manual 
labor. They must have hands ready for them, they must be able to 
increase the activity of their operations when required, and to slacken 
it again, according to the state of the market. 1 

This was of course Marx's point of view. The economic im- 
plications of commercial depressions Marx could not overlook. 
On the commercial crisis Marx rested his hope of the final 
cataclysm of capitalist society. The analysis of industrial crises 
was perhaps the chief contribution of Marx's French predeces- 
sors, Fourier and Sismondi, 2 which Marx, as usual, gladly 
acknowledged. 3 

1 H. Merivale, Lectures on Colonization and Colonies (1841), vcl. i, p. 146. 

8 Ch. Andler, Le Manifeste Communiste, vol. ii, Introduction historique et com- 
mentaire (Paris, 1901), pp. 99-102. 

5 Menger and some other writers have wasted a good deal of time in trying to 
demonstrate the sources from which Marx borrowed his system. In literary mat- 
ters Marx was extremely punctilious. His erudition was colossal, and wherever he 
was conscious of borrowing an idea he invariably acknowledged it. Apart from 
such acknowledged borrowings he was unconsciously influenced, without doubt, by 
many writers and by many political and social occurrences, and from the psychologi- 
cal and the historical points of view it is interesting to trace these influences; but it 
is folly to search for a predecessor from whom Marx borrows his system. There is not 
a single separate idea in the system of Marx which was not formulated or suggested 
by previous writers, but the combination of these ideas in one colossal structure is 
Marx's own achievement. 
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One can therefore easily imagine how little use Karl Marx 
had from this point of view for the wage-fund apologists, whose 
sentiments may be summed up in Harriet Martineau's advice to 
the laboring class : " We manufacturers do what we can, whilst 
we are increasing that capital on which you must subsist, and 
you must do the rest by accommodating your numbers to the 
means of subsistence ! " * Marx's scorn for Malthusianism and 
for the wage-fund theories was, however, intellectual rather 
than moral. He had, as we have seen, as little hope for the 
rise of the laboring class as any of his contemporaries. But he 
could not assume that low wages are due to over-population, 
that after the population has been decimated wages rise, that 
with the rise of wages the population increases and so on. " A 
beautiful mode of motion this for developed capitalist produc- 
tion ! " he exclaims. " Before, in consequence of the rise of 
wages, any positive increase of the population really fit for work 
could occur, the time would have been passed, again and again, 
during which the industrial campaign must have been carried 
through, the battle fought and won." " 

On the other hand the wage-fund theory was not without 
influence upon Marx, especially since in the ultimate result — 
the assumed impossibility of any rise of the working class — 
Marx was entirely in accord with his contemporaries and prede- 
cessors. Thus, in somewhat different words, Marx re-states the 
classical theory, emphasizing the expansion and contraction not 
of population but of production : 

Accumulation slackens in consequence of the rise of the price of labor, 
because the stimulus of gain is blunted. The rate of accumulation 
lessens ; but with its lessening the primary cause of that lessening van- 
ishes, /. e. , the disproportion between capital and exploitable labor- 
power. The mechanism of the process of capitalist production removes 
the very obstacle that it temporarily creates. 8 

In other words : since in capitalistic society the laborer exists 
for the increase of existing values and not vice versa, every rise 

1 Harriet Martineau, The Manchester Strike (1842), p. IOI. 

* Marx, Capital, vol. i, p. 652. s Ibid., p. 633. 
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in wages which will endanger the continual expansion of capital 
is excluded. 1 With the accumulation of capital the proportion 
of constant to variable capital changes, i. e., the amount of 
capital invested in plant and machinery in relation to the amount 
spent on wages is not as it was originally — not, let us say, 1:1, 
but 2:1,3:1,4:1,6:1,8:1 etc. Since the demand for labor is 
determined not by the amount of capital as a whole, but by its 
" variable " constituent alone, *. e., by the amount spent on 
wages, the demand for labor falls progressively with the increase 
of the total capital, the largest part of which is now being trans- 
formed into means of production, *. e., machinery etc.'' Ma- 
chinery and other improved means of production, as we have 
seen, create a surplus population. 

The laboring population therefore produces, along with the accumula- 
tion of capital produced by it, the means by which itself is made rela- 
tively superfluous, is turned into a relative surplus population; and it 
does this to an always increasing extent. This is a law of population 
peculiar to the capitalist mode of production.* 

But the surplus population, the industrial reserve army, as we 
have seen, is itself a lever of capitalistic accumulation, in fact a 
condition of existence of the capitalist mode of production. 
The course characteristic for modern industry — let us say a 
decennial cycle of average activity, production at high pressure, 
crisis and stagnation — depends upon the existence of an indus- 
trial army, the greater or lesser absorption of which at any time 
corresponds to the momentary degree of productive activity. 
In periods of stagnation, the active labor army is weighed down 
by the industrial reserve army. In times of prosperity the 
reserve army still holds the pretensions of labor in check. It is 
thus the pivot upon which the law of demand and supply of 
labor works. Pauperism, pauperism on an ever-increasing scale, 
is therefore a necessary part of the system ; it enters into the 
faux /rats of capitalistic production. And Marx formulates 
his theory of increasing misery as follows : 

The folly is now patent of the economic wisdom that preaches to the 
1 Marx, Capital, vol. i, p. 634. * Ibid., p. 643. J Ibid., p. 645. 
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laborers the accommodation of their number to the requirements of 
capital. The mechanism of capitalist production and accumulation 
constantly affects this adjustment. The first word of this adaptation is 
the creation of a relative surplus population, or industrial reserve army. 
Its last word is the misery of constantly extending strata of the active 
army of labor, and the dead weight of pauperism. 

The law by which a constantly increasing quantity of means of pro- 
duction, thanks to the advance in the productiveness of social labor, 
may be set in movement by a progressively diminishing expenditure of 
human power, this law, in a capitalist society, where the labor does not 
employ the means of production but the means of production employ 
the laborer, undergoes a complete inversion and is expressed thus ; 
the higher the productiveness of labor, the greater is the pressure of 
the laborers on the means of employment, the more precarious, there- 
fore , becomes their condition of existence , viz., the sale of their own 
labor power for the increasing of another's wealth, or for the self- 
expansion of capital. The fact that the means of production and the 
productiveness of labor increase more rapidly than the productive 
population, expresses itself, therefore, capitalistically in the inverse 
form, that the laboring population always increases more rapidly than 
the conditions under which capital can employ this increase for its own 
self-expansion. . . . Within the capitalist system all methods for rais- 
ing the social productiveness of labor are brought about at the cost of 
the individual laborer ; all means for development of production trans- 
form themselves into means of domination over and exploitation of the 
producers ; they mutilate the laborer into a fragment of a man, degrade 
him to the level of an appendage to a machine, destroy every charm 
in his work and turn it into a hated toil ; they estrange from him the 
intellectual potentialities of the labor process in the same proportion as 
science is incorporated in it as an independent power ; they distort the 
conditions under which he works, subject him during his labor process 
to a despotism the more hateful for its meanness ; they transform his 
lifetime into working time ; and drag his wife and child beneath the 
wheels of the Juggernaut of Capital. But all methods for the produc- 
tion of surplus value are at the same time methods of accumulation ; 
and every extension of accumulation becomes again a means for the 
development of these methods. It follows therefore that in proportion 
as capital accumulates, the lot of the laborer, be his payment high or 
low, must grow worse. The law, finally, that always equilibrates the 
relative surplus population or industrial reserve army to the extent and 
energy of accumulation, this law rivets the laborer to capital more 
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firmly than the wedges of Vulcan did Prometheus to the rock. It 
establishes an accumulation of misery, corresponding with accumulation 
of capital. Accumulation of wealth at one pole is therefore at the 
same time accumulation of misery, agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, 
brutality, mental degradation, at the opposite pole. 1 

This is Marx's theory of increasing misery. At the end of the 
first volume of his Capital, summing up and giving an account 
of the general historical tendencies of accumulation, he clearly 
indicates whither the increasing misery of the working class is 
bound to lead. Along with the concentration of industry and 
centralization of capital " grows the mass of misery, oppression, 
slavery, degradation, exploitation ; but with it too grows the re- 
volt of the working-class, a class always increasing in numbers, 
and disciplined, united, organized by the very mechanism of the 
process of capitalist production itself." * 

Such is the doctrine, a doctrine embracing a theory of popu- 
lation, a law of wages and formulating a tendency which leads 
inevitably and necessarily to a social revolution and socialism. 
It is undoubtedly an ingenious doctrine ; its critique of Malthu- 
sianism and of wage-fund theories is as a whole well taken ; yet 
it was destined to share the fate of preceding economic doc- 
trines. Life in its development has betrayed them and left 
them behind. And their value is now but that of historical 
monuments. 

It has already been pointed out that the Marxian theory 
which we are now discussing is framed on the pre-supposition 
of consistent individualism, non-resistance on the part of the 
laboring class till no alternative is left to revolution, non-inter- 
ference on the part of the state, with economic life reduced to a 
mechanical entity, till the very mechanism of economic life 
makes the existent state impossible. Were it not for the cir- 
cumstance that Marx witnessed the introduction of the factory 
acts and the resumption of social control on the part of the 
state, his theory would have been open to criticism only as de- 
fective in its psychology. Considering that he lived to see 
these changes, his theory is open to sharper criticism : it dealt 

1 Marx, Capital, vol. i, pp. 660, 661. ! Ibid., p. 789. 
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with a fictitious society, and the result was a fictitious doctrine, 
based on the facts as they had been, but unrelated to the facts 
as they were, and therefore without claim to reality and truth. 
It is indeed evident that Marx saw how trade-unionism alone 
might undermine and render worthless his wage law and his 
whole theory of increasing misery. He wrote : 

As soon, therefore, as the laborers learn the secret, how it comes to 
pass that in the same measure as they work more, as they produce more 
wealth for others , and as the productive power of their labor increases , 
so in the same measure even their function as a means of the self- 
expansion of capital becomes more and more precarious for them ; as 
soon as they discover that the degree of intensity of competition among 
themselves depends wholly on the pressure of relative surplus popula- 
tion ; as soon as by trades unions etc. they try to organize a regular 
cooperation between employed and unemployed in order to destroy or to 
weaken the ruinous effects of this natural law of capitalistic production 
on their class, so soon capital and its sycophant, political economy, 
cry out at the infringement of the " eternal " and, so to say, " sacred" 
law of supply and demand. Every combination of employed and un- 
employed disturbs the " harmonious " action of this law. 1 

So Marx acknowledged that trade-unionism might weaken or 
even destroy the " natural law " of wages. And that unionism 
has done it is beyond question. Organized labor has succeeded 
in steadily improving its living conditions. In 1892, in his 
preface to the second edition of his book on the working class 
in England, Frederick Engels had to acknowledge it and sadly 
to admit the fact that, with the improved conditions, the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the Chartist epoch had subsided. He wrote : 

The engineers, the carpenters, joiners and the bricklayers are each of 
them a power, to that extent that, as in the case of the bricklayers and 
bricklayers' laborers, they can even successfully resist the introduction 
of machinery. That their condition has remarkably improved since 
1848 there can be no doubt, and the best proof of this is the fact that 
for more than fifteen years not only have their employers been with them, 
but they with their employers , upon exceedingly good terms. They form 
an aristocracy among the working class ; they have succeeded in en- 

1 Marx, Capital, vol. i, p. 655. The italics are mine. 
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forcing for themselves a relatively comfortable position and they accept 
it as final. They are the model workingmen of Messrs. Leone Levi 
and Giffen and they are very nice people indeed nowadays to deal with, 
for any sensible capitalist in particular and for the whole capitalist 
class in general. 1 

The " natural law " of capitalist production had failed to work. 
Not only was misery not on the increase, but the conditions of 
the so-called aristocracy of labor, as Engels himself acknowl- 
edged, had remarkably improved. 

There is also an official ex cathedra statement of Marx in re- 
gard to this matter, a statement which opens up an extremely 
interesting psychological question. Marx published the first 
volume of his Capital in 1867. In it he developed his theory 
of increasing misery. Yet in 1864, while he was elaborating 
that volume he openly abandoned this theory. In his book, it 
must be remembered, this theory is a central doctrine. Not 
only does it embody his theory of population and his wage law, 
but upon it is based his progressively intensified class-struggle 
doctrine ; and, furthermore, it is a vital part of his theory of the 
inevitable cataclysm of capitalistic society. The statement just 
made that he abandoned the increasing misery theory in 1864, 
is based on what he said in his inaugural address before the In- 
ternational Workingmen's Association in that year : 

After a thirty years' war conducted with wonderful endurance, the 
English working class succeeded in utilizing a temporary clash between 
the landed aristocracy and the moneyed aristocracy, and the ten-hour 
bill was put through. Everybody acknowledges now its significant 
physical, moral and intellectual advantages for the working class, which 
are chronologically now recorded in the semi-annual reports of the fac- 
tory inspectors. The majority of the continental governments feel 
themselves also obliged to introduce the English factory acts, with 
greater or less limitations, and the British Parliament is compelled to 
enlarge from year to year the sphere of influence of the factory acts. 
The wonderful results of this labor measure were of more than mere 
practical significance. The notorious mouthpieces of the British bour- 

1 Fr. Engels, The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844 (London, 
1892), p. xv. The italics are mine. 
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geoisie, scholars like Dr. Ure, Professor Senior and wiseacres of the 
same type, prophesied and proved to their own heart's satisfaction that 
any legal limitation of the working day would chime the death hour of 
British industry — an industry which like a vampire could thrive only 
on blood, children's blood above all. The struggle for the legal limi- 
tation of the working day was the more bitter, because it was not 
merely a check upon individual greed, but also a direct intervention in 
the great battle waged between the blind law of supply and demand — 
the political economy of the bourgeois — and the principle of social 
regulation of production, which is the quintessence of the political 
economy of the laboring class. And therefore the ten-hour bill was 
not only a great practical success, it was the victory of a principle. In 
the bright sunlight of day the bourgeois political economy was here 
vanquished for the first time by the political economy of the working 
class. 1 

Thus Marx himself threw overboard his theory of increasing 
misery. The victory of the new principle meant the defeat of 
the principle upon which the whole Marxian theory rests, the 
crumbling of his whole economic system, of all his economic 
proofs and evidences of the inevitable dies irae, of the cataclysm 
of our whole economic organization. The foundation upon 
which Marx's entire work was built, the inevitable laissez /aire, 
Marx himself acknowledged to have been washed away even 
before his work was ready for print, before he finished its archi- 
tectural details. 

Anybody who studies the first volume of Capital can see 
there the unconscious conflict of the two principles. On one 
hand the elaboration of a purely economico-mechanic system, 
not as a theoretical possibility but as an actual tangible reality 
predestined to run itself to ruin in its own course. And on 1 the 
other hand the acknowledgment of the salutary and modifying 
effects of social control, which determines the character of the 
economic phenomena. 

If the Marxian theory were a " static state " theory, any 

1 Inaugural Address delivered by Marx, September 28, 1864, in St. Martin's Hall. 
Der Vorboie, politiscbe und sozialdkonomische Zeitscbrift, Centralorgan der Sektions- 
gruppe deutscher Sprache der Internationalen Arbeiterassociation, redigirt von Job. 
Phil. Becker (Genf. 1866), pp. 38-39. 
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tendency indicating the direct opposite of what the theory 
claims could be classed by the Marxists as one of those " slight " 
deviations of a temporary character due perhaps to man-made 
law, which is after all of little concern to truth everlasting. But 
Marx's just claim to fame rests precisely on his refusal to traffic 
in eternal verities. His economic laws are laws of capitalist 
production only. Every economic epoch has its own laws, but 
they are laws of development, laws actually governing the eco- 
nomic tendencies. If therefore the actual facts flatly contradict 
the theory, as they do, there remains but the alternative : either 
to deny the facts or to repudiate the theory. 

Both alternatives have found their champions. Some imag- 
inative and enterprising socialists, not weighed down with too 
much learning, deny the facts of the case ; others claim that 
the doctrine of increasing misery is but a minor and unessential 
point, that could and should be dropped as immaterial and 
irrelevant to the Marxian theory and to scientific socialism. So 
for instance Franz Mehring, a Marxist, justly held in high 
esteem by the socialists of his country on account of his learned 
historical works, makes the curious statement that the theory of 
increasing misery is but a relic inherited by Marx from the 
bourgeois political economy, which has lost long ago what little 
sense and justification it might have once had and which has 
nothing in common with orthodox Marxism. 1 Schonlank, a 
German socialist of marked ability, frankly admits that the 
theory of increasing misery is untenable. 2 The same is the 

1 " Wie lange die Partei noch den Genuss dieser Debatten haben wird, das wissen 
wir nicht, aber wenn sie ihn noch so viele Jahre haben sollte, wie sie ihn schon Jahre 
lang gehabt hat, so wird auch nicht ein Atom Nutzen dabei herausspringen. Aus 
dem einfachen Grande nicht, weil die ' Verelendungstheorie ' ISngst den historischen 
Sinn und Verstand verloren hat, den sie einst gehabt haben mag. Ein Product der 
biirgerlichen Oekonomie solange diese noch unbefangen arbeiten konnte, bat sie mit 
dem ' orthodoxen Marxismus' gar nichts zu thun." Mehring, " Historisches zur 
Verelendungstheorie." Neue Zeit, Jahrgang XX (Stuttgart, 1902), vol. i, pp. 164, 
165. 

1 "Die Verelendungstheorie in dem absoluten Sinn, die lange durch unsere Partei 
gelaufene und auch im ersten Theil des Erfurter Programms noch aufbewahrte An- 
sicht von der sich stetig verschaifenden Verelendung, ist nicht mehr zu halten ! " 
Leipziger Volkszeitung, 1897, quoted in the " Bernstein-Debatte " in Hanover. 
Protokoll fiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozialdemokratischen Partei 
Deutschlands. Abgehalten zu Hannover, Oktober 9-14, 1899. Pp. 137, 138. 
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attitude of David, who urges his comrades to acknowledge the 
mistake. 1 

And yet the true-blue Marxists are unwilling to drop this 
theory. They realize that in dropping it they are dropping 
Marxism, but they do not realize that in interpreting it away 
they are interpreting Marxism away. The whole construction 
of Marx's Capital leads up to the doctrine of increasing misery. 
In rejecting this theory, one rejects also Marx's theory of popu- 
lation, his theory of wages, his theory of accumulation of capital. 
And if what is left be Marxism, it is Marxism with Marx left 
out. Not only is his theory shattered, but what rational founda- 
tion is there left for his vision and hope, his goal and inspira- 
tion — the breakdown of capitalism and the social revolution? 
These conceptions of Marx as well as his idea of the general 
crisis are based upon the progressively increasing misery of the 
working class. 3 

VII 
Since the Marxian System cannot without wrecking its theory 
disavow the doctrine of increasing misery of wage-earners, it 
devolves upon us to test this doctrine by the actual facts of 
economic life, *'. e., by wage statistics. Relatively easy as it is 
to obtain figures of wages for long periods, their scientific utili- 
zation presents considerable difficulties. The data have invari- 
ably been gathered and controlled by different methods; the 
money wage of the time and the purchasing power of the wage 
varied greatly. The task is therefore not a grateful one, and 
no historical statements of wages based upon miscellaneous 
statistics can lay claim to mathematical exactness. And yet 
in spite of all the inevitable inaccuracies these statistical data 
suffice to establish the general tendencies beyond a shadow of 
reasonable doubt. 

1 " Spielen wir nicht Versteck, sondem erklSren wir ruhig: diese Position des Pro- 
grammes iiber die Verelendung ist ein Irrthum." Ibid., p. 138. 

2 So Peter Struve points out, " dass die Zusammenbruchstheorie als eine Theorie 
der allgemeinen Krise notwendig auf die Lehre von der fortschreitenden Verelendung 
resp. der sozialen Herabdriickung der arbeitenden Bevolkerung zurttckfiihrt." Peter 
von Struve, " Die Marx'sche Theorie der Sozialen Entwicklung." Braun's Archiv 
fur soziale Gesetxgebung und Slalistik, vol. xiv, 1899, p. 695. 
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A valuable supplement to the ordinary statistics of working- 
men's earnings are the budgets of the wage-earner's expendi- 
tures. Although budget literature is now being traced back to 
Sir William Petty and his Political Arithmetic, for our purposes 
only material of much later date is of interest. We may start 
with a contemporary of the Communist Manifesto — Dr. Alex- 
ander v. Lengerke's L'dndliche Arbeiterfrage? which is a 
very important volume. The itemized expenditures are esti- 
mates, but they are carefully and minutely considered estimates 
submitted at the request of the Prussian government by 185 
local agricultural societies, and they all relate to the probable 
expenditures of peasant-families consisting of five members. 

This investigation embraces agricultural laborers and peas- 
ants who supplement their income from farming by outside 
agricultural labor. 115 thalers was the average income of 
such families throughout Prussia in 1 848 ; 2 and on an average 
not less than 96 per cent of their budget went for the satisfac- 
tion of the elementary physical wants ; food, shelter, clothing, 
fuel and fodder. The remaining 4 per cent was spent on " Ab- 
gaben an Staat, Kirche, Schule." Since taxes may well be es- 
timated at about 3 per cent, it left but 1 per cent for non- 
physical wants. 3 

An enquite on similar lines covering the whole of Germany 
was undertaken in 1872. The results were published by Pro- 
fessor Von der Goltz in 1875/ and show an extraordinary 
material improvement of the living conditions of the agricul- 

1 Die ISndliche Arbeiterfrage. Beantwortet durch die bei dem koniglichen landes- 
Oekonomie-Collegium aus alien Gegenden der preussischen Monarchie eingegangenen 
Berichte landwirtschaftlicher Vereine iiber die materiellen Zustande der arbeitenden 
Classen auf dem platten Lande. Berlin. Im Bureau des konigl. Ministeriums fiir 
landwirschaftliche Angelegenheiten 1849. The volume is rare, but there is a copy in 
the Library of Congress. 

2 " Im grossen Ganzen wurde sich daher der Bedarf fiir eine ISndliche Arbeiter- 
Familie in der Preussischen Monarchie auf durchschnittlich 115 Rthlr stellen." 
v. Lengerke, LSndliche Arbeiterfrage, p. 13. 

3 See also on the subject, Ernst Engels', Die Lebenskosten Belgischer Arbeiter- 
Familien, Dresden, 1905, p. 19. 

4 Die Lage der landlichen Arbeiter im Deutschen Reich. Unter Mitwirkung von 
Prof. Richter, v. Langsdorff, erstattet von Dr. Th. Frh. von der Goltz, Professor an 
der Universitat Konigsberg, Berlin, 1875. (A copy in the Cornell University Library.) 
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tural laborers. The expenditures of a family of five were in 
Prussia Mk. 632.7 instead of Mk. 315.30 as in 1848, and 
throughout Germany the average expenditure amounted to 
Mk. 717. 1 

The great material advance of the agricultural laborer and 
the rise in his standard of living were reported in every part of 
the German Empire. 

And yet, as we have previously pointed out, the Communist 
Manifesto must not be regarded as a rhetorical exercise of a 
mere demagogue. In the midst of its fiery revolutionary 
eloquence the Manifesto shows more regard for facts than 
many a learned work of its time. The manifesto is in truth 
but a reflection of the effects of early industrialism ; it was 
written under the fresh impression of hunger riots of the 
Silesian weavers, which Heine and Hauptmann have immortal- 
ized. 2 It is therefore especially fortunate that one of the most 
careful budget studies should cover the economic status of the 
Silesian textile workers during the period of 1865— 1874. This 
study was make by Karl Schwedler, 3 the manager of a local 

1 Engel, op. cit., p. 19. " Geistige Bildung. Hinsichtlich dieses Punktes wird 
cntschieden noch hSufiger als in Bezug auf Sittlichkeit ein Fortschritt angegeben . . . 

In Bezug auf die materielle Lage. Hier wird fast allgemein eine Verbesserung det 
materiellen Lage der ISndlichen Arbeiter constatirt, dabei freilich aber oft hervorge- 
hoben, dass dieselben nicht wirtschaftlicher geworden seien." . . . 

Dr. v. d. Goltz goes on to show that within the last 30 years prices increased as 
follows: rye 25 per cent, potatoes 31 per cent, butter 48 per cent and meat 53 per 
cent; but wages increased in most provinces in the neighborhood of 100 per cent 
while many articles of consumption (especially " Colonialwaaren " ) decreased in 
price. He also reminds us of the fact that the products which increased in price are 
-chiefly produced by the agricultural laborers themselves on their plots of land, or 
they receive it as a " Naturaldeputat " from their employer. Professor von der 
Goltz therefore comes to the conclusion: " Nach dem Gesagten glauben wir uns- 
ererseits hervorheben zu miissen, dass wir die in der Enquete mit so grosser Uberein- 
stimmung gemachte Angabe iiber die thatsachliche Verbesserung der materiellen Lage 
der ISndlichen Arbeiter als eine durchaus zutreffende anerkennen." Th. von der 
Goltz, loc. cit., pp. 496, 497, 498. 

'Heine's famous poem "Die Weber," begins with these lines; " Im diistren 
Auge keine Thr5ne, Sie sitzen am Webstuhl und fletschen die ZShne : Deutschland, 
wir weben dein Leichentuch, Wir weben hinein den dreifachen Fluch, Wir weben, 
wir weben ! " 

3 Karl Schwedler, Arbeitslohne in der Schlesischen Textil-Industrie und Unter- 
haltsbedarf in den letzten 10 Jahren. In the Arbeiterfreund, vol. xii, Berlin, 1875, 
p. 149 ff. 
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cooperative society {Consumvereiti) . All the prices were 
taken from the actual account books, the sums spent minutely 
itemized, the increase in rent not overlooked: in short the 
study is exceptionally trustworthy. Here are the results : 
Schwedler's tables show that in the ten years prices advanced 
35 per cent. Wages on the other hand advanced for men 60 
per cent, women 29 per cent, girls 50 per cent, boys 50 per 
cent. 1 

What percentage of these increasing wages form a surplus 
over the merely physical necessities of life and the allowance 
for its fuller development? An interesting table, which answers 
this question, is to be found in a recent curious Russian book 
by S. Solncev. 2 Solncev used the Berlin workingmen's budgets 
collected in 1879, 1896 and 1900 by Berlin statisticians. 



1. Rent 

2. Furniture .... 

3. Fuel 

4. Light 

5. Clothing, wash, etc. 

6. Food 

7. Drinks and food in restaurants, etc. 

8. Care of health, etc 

A. Expenditures of a physical nature . 

B. Expenditures non-physical . . . . 

Total 



Expenditures per Person in a Family 



In Marks 



1879 1896 



52.O 
6.8 

19.7 
5° 

39-7 
156.7 

17.0 
7-4 



3°4-3 
16. 1 



320.4 



60.6 

? 

16.3 

4.2 

33-3 

I7I-9 

20.5 

5-9 



322.7 
38-2 



360.9 



1900 



76.5 

? 

18.9 

5-7 

49-7 

203.2 

9-5 

4.8 



368.3 
81.3 



449.6 



Per Cent to all 
Expenditures 



1879 



16.3 

2.2 
6.0 

1.6 
12.4 
48.9 

5-3 

2-3 



95 -o 
5.0 



1896 



17-3 

? 

4-7 
1.2 
10.0 
48.1 
5.8 
2.0 



89.4 
10.6 



17.01 

? 

4.18 

1. 25 

11.06 

45.01 

2.16 
1.03 



8i-73 
18.27 



Non-physical expenditures, which practically did not exist in 
agricultural districts in 1848, have gradually risen from 5 per 
cent in 1879 to 18 per cent in 1900 in family households. In 
1903 the non-physical expenditures of a Berlin workingman's 
family, numbering 4 persons, were already fluctuating from 18 



1 Karl Schwedler, loc. cit., p. 153. 

* S. Solncev, Rabachie budgeti v svyazi s teoriey "obednenia," 1907, p. 69. 
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to 25 per cent of the total expenditures, and those of a bachelor 
averaged as high as 28 per cent. 1 

The admirable work of Professor Ashley on The Progress of 
the German Working Classes will give us the reason for such an 
extraordinary change. Every side of Germany's economic life 
is discussed by Mr. Ashley, and they all testify to the gradual 
but steady improvement of the workingmen. In Krupp's works, 
for instance, the average wage has risen, between 1 871— 1900, 
57 per cent, while, due to a special housing policy, rent actually 
decreased. During the same period the price of bacon increased 
but 2 per cent, that of beef 1 1 per cent, veal 2 1 per cent, that 
of potatoes decreased 31 per cent, that of bread decreased 27 
per cent. 2 

The annual earnings in the Hamburg shipbuilding yards show 
the following increase in per cent : 

1880-1890 1890-1899 1880-1899 

Shipbuilders 7.2 13.5 21.7 

Machinists 19.4 13.3 35.3 

Helpers 30.4 14.5 49.3 

Boilermakers 28.00 13.0 44.7 

And this general rise took place in spite of the introduction of 
the ten-hour day in the middle of the eighties. 3 The approxi- 
mate average wage of the coal heavers in Westphalia was in 

1865 Mk. 600-700 

1874 900-1000 

1886-88 800-900 

1890 ... . 1100-1200 

1898-1899 1300-1500* 

The deposits in savings banks in Saxony increased from Mk. 
114.65 per head of the population in 1880 to Mk. 222.03 m 
1900. 5 In Prussia the number of savings bank depositors in 
1875 was 2,209,101, the amount deposited 11 12 millions — in 

1 Solncev, op. cit., p. 38. 

' W. J. Ashley, The Progress of the German Working Classes in the last Quarter of 
a Century. 1904^.91. 

*Ibid., p. 93. ' Ibid., p. 95. 5 Ibid., p. 116. 
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1898 — 8,049,599 depositors and the amount deposited 5287 
millions. 1 The consumption of all ordinary articles of food in- 
creased greatly during the same period throughout Germany. 
The consumption of wheat rose from 51.6 kilos per head in 
1 879-1 884 to 74.4 kilos in 1895-6, that of sugar from 6.4 
kilos in 1871-1881 to 10.7 kilos in 1 891-1896, that of rice from 
1.55 kilos in 1871-75 to 2.49 kilos in 1891-95, of petroleum 
1.87 kilos in 1886-90 to 16.14 kilos in 1896.* The consump- 
tion of meat increased in Prussia from 18 kilos per head in 1867 
to 37 kilos in 1897; ' n Saxony the consumption of beef and 
pork increased from 22.2 kilos in i860 to 43.1 kilos in 1900. 
The death rate decreased from 29.0 per 1000 in 1870 to 20.6 
in 1902, 3 the death rate in Berlin from 31.89 in 1 861— 1870 to 
17.38 in 1903; the number of suicides decreased from 31 per 
100,000 in 1871-1881 to 24.5 in 1897-1901,4 the over-sea emi- 
gration decreased from 3.22 per cent of the population in 1884 
to 0.40 per cent in 1900. The number of overcrowded dwell- 
ings in Berlin with one heated room decreased from 195.5 P er 
1000 in 1875 to 132.2 in 1895; with two heated rooms from 
20.7 per 1000 in 1875 to 10.9 in 1895 ; in Frankfort, the num- 
ber of overcrowded dwellings with one heated room was, in 
1885, 127.7 P er 1000, in 1895, 43; overcrowded dwellings 
with two heated rooms in 1885 20.3 per 1000, in 1895, 7.8. 

So much for the " increasing misery " in Germany. Now let 
us turn to England. 

Sir Robert Giffen in " The Progress of the Working Classes 
in the Last Half Century" gives us some extremely interesting 
data on the subject, which we shall take the liberty of quoting. 
Giffen's tables are somewhat antiquated, but still interesting and 
instructive enough for our purposes. They were compiled 
about 1882.5 

' W. J. Ashley, op. cit., p. 117. 2 Ibid., pp. 120-122. 

3 Ibid., p. 130. * Ibid., p. 132. 

5 We are quoting from the American edition published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1885, p. 5. 
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Sir Robert Giffen's figures were indorsed by Sidney Webb. 
He writes : 



There seems no reason to doubt, so far as concerns the male worker, 
the general accuracy of Sir Robert Giffen's conclusion that the rise in 
nearly all the trades has been from 50 to 100 per cent. In some of 
the building trades, for instance, wages have in certain localities actu- 
ally doubled during the present century. The son of a carpenter in 
Scotland told me that he remembered his father about 1850 regularly 
bringing home 34/6 as his wage — not for one, but for four weeks' work, 
the system of monthly pays not yet having been abolished. It is true 
that this was in the neighborhood of Inverness, but I mention the in- 
cident to recall the fact that wages have often risen most in obscure 
nooks and corners of the land which have been opened up by those 
great levelers of wages and prices — railways and the postal system. 
But even in Glasgow the minutes of the energetic Joiners' Union show 
that it was fighting hard between 1833-183 7 to get a standard rate of 
21/ per week, as against 36/ at the present day, and the stone masons 
in Glasgow have improved their rate of pay from 5d per hour in 1853, 
which is the earliest year for which I could obtain the figures, to 8j^d 
per hour now. And if we turn to quite another industry, I have ascer- 
tained the rate of wages of enginemen at a small colliery in the Lothi- 
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ans since the year 1831. They begin at 11/ per week, and rise stead- 
ily, though with numerous fluctuations, to 23/4 in 1872, and no less 
than 33/3 per week in 1892.' 

Of course rent has greatly increased in the last decades, but 
of the articles of consumption only meat has increased in price, 
and meat played practically no r61e in the workingman's diet 
some fifty to sixty years ago. Pork advanced but slightly in 
price, 8 lbs. of pork cost in 1840 4s. 3id., in 1881 4s. 6d. ; on 
the other hand many food stuffs have become much cheaper. 
For instance, the price of 1 cwt. of sugar in 1839-40 was 68s. 
8d., in 1882 21s. Qd. 

That the increase of the wages signified a tremendous in- 
crease in the real wages and not in the mere money wages, 
is fully demonstrated by the almost incredible growth in Eng- 
land's per-capita consumption, which is after all in the main 
workingman's consumption. Here is a table of the quantities 
of principal imported and excisable articles retained for home 
consumption per head of the total population of the United 
Kingdom : 

1840 1881 

Bacon and ham lbs. 0.01 13-93 

Butter " 1.05 6.36 

Cheese " 0.92 5.77 

Currants and raisins " 1.45 4.34 

Eggs No. 3.63 21.65 

Rice lbs. 0.90 16.32 

Cocoa " 0.08 0.89 

Corn, wheat and wheat flour " 42.47 216.92 

Raw sugar " 15.20 58.92 

Refined sugar " nil 8.44 

Tea " 1.22 4.58 

Tobacco " 0.86 1.41 

Wine gals. 0.25 0.45 

Spirits " 0.97 1.08 

Malt " 1.59 1.91 

Giffen is certainly right in calling these figures " wonder- 
ful." * And everybody must agree with him that such figures, 

1 Sidney Webb, Labour in the Longest Reign (1837-1897). London, 1905, p. 4. 
•Giffen, Itc. cit., p. 20. 
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are the best evidence of diffused material well-being among the 
masses. 

But progress did not stop with the date of Giffen's in- 
vestigation. Bowley's figures begin just where Giffen's stop, 
namely in 1882. Here are the conclusions of England's best 
statistician : * 



Average money wages, 1883-87 

taken for 100 

Average prices ditto 

Average money income per head of 

the population, ditto .... 
Consumption of commodities, ditto. 

Percentage out of work 

Number of adult male paupers per 

1000 adult males ■ . 
Number of adult female paupers 

per 1000 adult females . . 



1883-1887 


1888-91 
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"5 
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108 
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7.2 


3-8 


5-4 


35 


33 


38 
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36 


35 



1898-1909 



130 
92 

120 
120 
3-5 

31 
29 



The average real wages (that is wages, expressed not in 
money, but in goods that can be purchased by them) in the 
United Kingdom Bowley expresses as follows, in percentages of 
the level of 1900: 

Years 1830, '40, '50, '6o, '70, '73, '8o, '85, '90, '95, 1900 

Real Wages • . 45 50 50 55 60 70 70 72 84 93 100 

and Bowley adds : " If this table is studied, it will be found 
that the rate of increase in the last twenty years has been 
greater than in any previous period of equal length."* 

I will not burden the reader with any further data relating to 
the steady increase of well-being of the English laboring class, 
although we could easily fill a volume with such figures. We 
refer the more inquisitive to the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society where they will find the information in Bowley's admir- 
able articles. 

We could not well close without reference to the United 



1 A. L. Bowley, Statistical Studies : relating to National Progress in Wealth and 
Trade since 1882. London, 1904, p. 32. 
* Bowley, loc. cit., p. 33. 
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States. The opinion is widespread that decades ago the laborer 
found here a country flowing with milk and honey, but that 
since capitalism on a large scale has developed, conditions have 
changed for the worse, and that historically considered, the situ- 
ation of the working classes in America has deteriorated rather 
than improved. 

It does not seem to us that such a view can be supported by 
facts ; the economist will certainly tend to indorse the conclu- 
sions at which a man like Levasseur arrived. In his L'ouvrier 
americain Levasseur writes : 

In the Population Frattfaise I said, speaking of wages : ' The doubling 
of wages in France in the last sixty years is an average estimate based 
upon figures which we have collected , and which we believe to be cor- 
rect. Like most averages, however, it may be disputed. It is not 
difficult to find conflicting instances here and there. . . . But the di- 
vergence of extremes does not invalidate a mean when the latter is based 
upon a majority of returns. ' And what I have said in speaking of the 
greater part of the states of Europe I now reaffirm in speaking of the 
United States. 1 

There is no doubt whatsoever that the occupation and ex- 
ploitation of a new continent, a process which has not yet come 
to a close, offered an unprecedented spectacle. Res nullius 
cedit printo occupanti. The natural resources which were no- 
body's were becoming somebody's, millions of prosperous 
homes were built on the land which the sturdy pioneers of 
American civilization had conquered. The reward of the most 
enterprising and successful was wealth never known of nor 
heard of in the past. Many, if not the majority, of the em- 
ployers of today began as wage-earners themselves. But those 
that have graduated from the laboring class we are not con- 
sidering here ; the masses that at the given time constituted and 
now constitute the laboring class, form the object of our inquiry. 
Does or does not the condition of the working class in America 
justify the doctrine of increasing misery — this is the question 
before us. 

1 E. Levasseur, The American Workman. English translation by T. S. Adams. 
Baltimore, 1900, pp. 287, 288. 
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Some very interesting early statistical material was gathered 
by the late Carroll D. Wright, while chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor." These data, which are about as 
reliable as any early statistics can be, show conclusively how 
much as a rule we exaggerate the good old times. Scarce 
as labor was at the dawn of American civilization, those 
whom circumstances compelled to be laborers received very 
meager pay. In Massachusetts about 1633 the wages of a 
master carpenter and master mason were about 33 cents a day; 
master tailors 27 cents per day. a The average price of a bushel 
of barley was then 67 cents, of corn 48 cents, of wheat 8 1 
cents, a pair of men's shoes were worth in 1672 about 83 cents. 
" A skilled laborer made in a week's work only enough," writes 
T. S. Adams, " to buy about four bushels of corn, between 
three and four bushels of peas, or between two and three 
bushels of wheat. Two and a half day's work was required to 
earn enough to buy a pair of rough shoes." 3 The wages 
towards the end of the seventeenth century show no substantial 
change. The wages of the middle of the eighteenth century 
begin to show an increase and they progress steadily ever 
since. In Carroll D. Wright's report of 1885 we find the fol- 
lowing data, * for the daily wage. The agricultural laborers 
received in 1760 about 31 cents, in 1800 about 47 cents, 1830 
about 80, i860, $1.00, 1880, $1.31; blacksmiths in 1790,69 
cents, in 1820, 84 cents, 1830, $1.12, i860, $1.69, 1880, 
$2.28; carpenters 1780, 52 cents, 1830, $1.07, i860, $2.03, 
1880, $2.42; common laborers 1780, 37 cents, 1800, 62 
cents, 1830, 79 cents, i860, 97 cents, 1880, $1.48; ma- 
chinists 1840, $1.35, 1850, $1.62, i860, $2.15. 1880, $2.49; 
masons 1780, 66 cents, 1830, $1.22, i860, $1.53, 1880, 
$2.79; the wages of other occupations advanced in the same 
proportion. " Consolidating and averaging the wages . . . the 

1 Mass. Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Sixteenth Annual Report. Boston, 1885. 
* Ibid., p. 429. 

3 Adams and Sumner, Labor Problems, 3d edition, New York, 1905, p. 505. 

4 Mass. Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Sixteenth Annual Report, Boston, 1885, pp. 
454. 455- 
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general average increase in wages shown for the decade ending 
with i860 as compared with that ending with 1830 is 52.3 per 
cent." This is Colonel Wright's conclusion. 1 Consolidating the 
prices of various types of articles of consumption during the 
same period, " the general average percentage of increase in 
prices is found to be 9.6 per cent," 2 figures sufficiently indicative 
of the improved financial condition of the workingman. 

In an elaborate review of wages and prices of the period 
between 1 860-1 878 Carroll D. Wright comes further to the 
conclusion that the ascertained relations of wages and prices 
show 

In 1878 an advance over i860 of twenty -four and four-tenths per cent 
in average weekly wages, and an average advance in cost of living of 
fourteen and a half per cent, which means a pecuniary betterment of 
ten per cent in the general condition of the workingman in Massachu- 
setts in 1878 as compared with i860, no account being made of the 
decrease in the hours of labor in many industries.' 

The recent industrial development records an even more 
substantial increase. Taking the year 1890 for 100 as a stand- 
ard year, the wages show the following average rise throughout 
the United States in industry and agriculture. 



Industry 
Relative nominal wage 
Real wage . . . 

Farm lab*r with board 
Relative nominal wage 
Real wage 



1870. 
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1780 


1885 


1890 


1895 


87.3 

68.7 


88.7 

72-5 


92.6 
82.8 


97.8 
98.2 


100.0 

1 00.0 


97-4 
102.0 


? 
? 


90.8 
74-3 


83.8 
82.6 


99.1 
99-5 


100.0 
IOO. 


96.5 

IOI.O 



1900 



103. 1 
104.5 

113.0 
116.3 



This is an abbreviation of Adams and Sumner's table, * in 
explanation of which Adams writes: " The year 1866 ushered 
in a new epoch, during which, it is no exaggeration to say, the 

1 Mass. Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Sixteenth Annual Report, Boston, 1885, 
p. 466. 

' Ibid., p. 467. 

3 Mass. Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Tenth Annual Report, p. 95. 

' Adams and Sumner, loc. cit., p. 514. 
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American workingman advanced in a manner unprecedented in 
this country in which steady progress has been the rule since 
the establishment of the Union." ' 

We regard it as superfluous seriously to argue further on 
the subject of the increasing misery of the American working- 
man. Those interested in the rise of American wages will find 
all the details in the Census reports, in the Aldrich Report (es- 
pecially in parts III and IV) and in the Bulletins of the Bureau 
of Labor; 3 in these pages we do not feel at liberty to tax the 
patience of the reader with further statistical data. 

We trust that it is evident, that the experience of all indus- 
trial countries without exception shows a steady and unprece- 
dented improvement in the conditions of the working class. 
The tendency which was to lead to a breakdown of our eco- 
nomic organization not only broke down itself, but developed a 
counter-tendency in the exactly opposite direction. 

Yet what is the attitude of the theoretical leaders of so-called 
scientific socialism? They lack the good sense to acknowledge 
the facts, and are hedging behind subterfuges and interpreta- 
tions which, while seemingly exonerating Marx on one point, 
reduce him to the level of a nonentity on all points, and they 
end up by hurling in defiance another prophecy : " Until a great 
world-change takes place the proletariat must reckon with the 
fact that the good times are over and that the regular increase 
in real wages has reached its end." 3 And we often find ex- 
pressed the fear and half -expressed the doctrinaire hope that 
technical developments, changes in the world market or in the 
political situation, may start the long-expected downward ten- 
dency. The r61e of the orthodox socialist in the whole matter 
is well characterized in what our lovable essayist, Samuel 
Crothers, has to say about Jonah. 

•Adams and Sumner, he. (it., p. 511. 

' Especially in Bulletin 77, Wages and Hours of Labor, 1890-1907, and Retail 
Prices of Goods, 1890-1907. We call particular attention to the tables on pp. 4 and 
10. Interesting also is the budget material in Bulletin no. 54, particularly the tables 
on pp. 1 133 and 1 147. 

s Karl Kautsky's, "Must the Proletariat Degenerate?" Tie International So- 
cialist Review, February, 1909, p. 580. 
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Jonah was a prophet by profession. He received a call to preach in 
the city of Nineveh, which he accepted after some hesitation. He 
denounced civic corruption and declared that in forty days the city 
would be destroyed. Having performed this professional duty, Jonah 
felt that there was nothing left for him but to await with pious resigna- 
tion the fulfilment of his prophecy. But in this case the unexpected 
happened, the city repented and was saved. This was gall and worm- 
wood to Jonah. His orderly mind was offended by the disarrangement 
in his schedule. What was the use of being a prophet if things did not 
turn out as he said? So we are told " it displeased Jonah exceedingly, 
and he was angry." Still he clung to his hope that, in the end, 
things might turn out badly enough to justify his public utterances. 1 

Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 
( To be continued?) 

1 S. M. Crothers, By the Christmas Fire. Boston, 1908, pp. 58, 59. 



